Draft Hijacking Convention

The response to the President's appeal was swift and,
ultimately, decisive.

But the result was not achieved without considerable
negotiating between parties and altering and refining of

provisions.

Tokyo Convention. The first steps had already been
taken by the United States in ratifying the Tokyo Con-
vention on Offenses and Certain Other Acts Committed
on Board Aircraft, thereby bringing that Convention into
force on December 4, 1969.

That Convention gives the foreign state of registration
of an aircraft criminal jurisdiction over all offenses com-
mitted on board, and requires a contracting state in
which a hijacked aircraft lands to permit continuation of
the journey of passengers and crew and to restore the
aircraft to those entitled to possession.

ICAO draft Convention. The Tokyo Convention, how-
ever, did not directly address the punishment of hijackers.
This was the purpose of the draft Convention prepared
by the IGAO, and submitted to governments at The
Hague in December 1970.

New hijackings. The draft Convention which was before
the international conference at The Hague had been
prepared by the ICAO Legal Committee and at two ses-
sions of its Subcommittee on Unlawful Seizure. It was not
a bad draft, or a weak draft; it represented various com-
promises thought to have been necessary to gain wide ac-
ceptability. But the Legal Committee completed its work
in March 1970 and between then and The Hague confer-
ence in December, two events occurred which signifi-
cantly altered the United States view of what would be
widely acceptable.

The first was the dramatic series of international black-
mail hijackings into Jordan on Labor Day weekend of
1970. The deliberate endangering and holding hostage of
hundreds of innocent persons for political purposes mo-
bilized public opinion against hijacking as never before.
Second, the Soviet Union, which became a member of
ICAO in November 1970, was the victim of two hijack-
ings shortly before the conference and came to the
conference with great interest in strengthening the
Convention.

U.S. amendments. The United States therefore proposed
a series of strengthening amendments and actively sought
the support of other governments for those amendments.
The result was a substantially strengthened Convention,
and it was submitted for ratification in that form.

Hijacking Convention Provisions

The major provisions of the Convention for the Sup-
pression of the Unlawful Seizure of Aircraft are as follows:

Scope of the Convention. The Convention applies to any
unlawful seizure or exercise of control, by force or threat
of force, or by any other form of intimidation, commit-
ted on board a civil aircraft in flight, and to any attempt
at such an act committed on board. An aircraft is con-
sidered to be in flight from the moment when all its ex-
ternal doors are closed following embarkation until the
moment when any door is opened for disembarkation.
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